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Peace of Paris, for which Bute was largely responsible;
and thus began Wilkes' ultimately victorious conflict
with the government, in which he had Churchill's
ardent support. 'While Bute remains in pow'r, while
Holland lives, can satire want a subject?' he cried, and
answered the question by returning to successive
charges against this embarrassed statesman; hinting in
The Ghost that he and his ministry would be none too
energetic in keeping out the French; while in An Epistle
to William Hogarth he tells us 'how Bute prevailed', with
a truculent sneer at the Peace of Paris:
Point out the honours of succeeding peace;
Our moderation, christian-like, display,
Show what we got, and what we gave away*
But even less reputable peers were engaged in the
dubious labyrinths of policy; of whom the lethargic
George Bubb Dodington, afterwards Lord Melcombe,
the son of a provincial apothecary, was an undistin-
guished* example. As a public character he spent much
time in dodging from party to party; as a private, in
sleep, dissipation, and literary patronage which.secured
him the adulation of Young, Thomson, and Mallet. But
Churchill, with characteristic freedom, blasted his char-
acter in Independence, and The Ghost, where we are told
that vice and folly may cwith Melcombe seek Hell's
deepest shade'.
Henry Fox, who became as Lord Holland the butt of
Churchill's archery, left an unenviable political reputa-
* Except that his trousers are said to have broken loose
through his extreme corpulency, when he knelt to kiss
Queen Charlotte's hand.